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For Friends’ Review. 
MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 
NO. V- 


(Continued from page 611.) 
R. J. ro C. Payrton.* 


My dear and much esteemed friend, C. Pay- 
fon —Feeling the arising of divine help and con- 
solation in my soul, after a time of deep wading 
and travail in spirit before the Lord, I with a 
grateful sense of the salvation of a gracious God, 
and the tender care thou expressed for my welfare 
in thy last letter to A. B., have set pen to paper 
just to acquaint thee that I am alive, and, blessed 
be the God of my life, I feel an increasing love 
for Truth, for the further I see and witness of 
ihe workings and power of it, the more I rejoice 
in Christ Jesus that | have been counted worthy 
io have a sense of it. Lord grant, saith my soul, 
that the visitation may be extended to thousands 
more, even of them who at present seem dead in 
sins and trespasses, (as 1 was when at first 
reached,) to the awakening, quickening, and rais- 
ing from a state of death and separation from 
oo toa state of favour and acceptance with 

im. 

My dear friend, the love I bear thee causes 

, Me to use great freedom. I desire if thou find 
aught to write, thou mayst send it, for in a 
spiritual relation, I can, in a feeling sense, call 
thee my beloved parent in Christ, through whom 
| received the first awakening stroke. Oh may 
lever bear in mind the mercy and loving kind- 
ness. of God to my soul: for a sense thereof has 
many times sweetened and made easy that which 
to the creaturely part was hard and bitter. 

I would not burden thee with many words, but 


*C. Payton married in 1772. Of course this letter, 
rich is without date, was written before that time. 
‘is in the juvenile hand of R. J., and the date, it is 
‘upposed, should be 1759. If so, she was then about 
Qu years of age, 
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draw quickly to a conclusion, for I trust thou 
canst feel (though at a distance in body,) the 
circulation of that spring of love and life that 
cements the whole flock and family the world 
over. Our youth here seem wonderfully favour- 
ed, and many will, I hope, be made useful in the 
Lord’s time, and qualified to fill up the places of 
those who have faithfully served Hn in their 
day, when they shall be called from works to 
rewards, 

Friends here, in general, are in pretty good 
health. If thou shouldst meet with Joseph 
White, please to remember my love to him, and 
tell him, I heard a few days ago that his family 
were well, and the young man, Benjamin Hinton, 
who had appeared at the Falls Meeting, seems 
to grow, and promisingly appears a well con- 
cerned minister. ° . . ° . 


In acopy of the epistle from the Yearly 
Meeting of Women Friends of Philadelphia, 
held Ninth month, 1755, to the corresponding 
body of London, preserved by R. Jones, we note 
the following paragraphs, which are interesting 
in the present connection, as C. Phillips had 
been made to her the instrument of much good. 
For the same reason we insert a well condensed 
sketch of her life and character, taken from a 
manuscript copy in possession of R. J. It is 
regretted that we have not been able to find their 
correspondence. 

“ We have to inform you that this, our annual 
assembly, hath been large, and attended with the 
continuation of heavenly and merciful regard, 
graciously manifested for our help and encourage- 
ment, both immediately and instrumentally ; hav- 
ing been favoured at these opportunities with the 
company of our worthy and well esteemed 
friends from Europe, Jonah ‘Thomson, Joshua 
Dixson, Samuel Fothergill, Mary Peisly, and 
Catherine Payton, whose solid and edifying 
labours of love in the gospel of Christ, we have 
good grounds to believe, have been mace effectual 
to the awakening of some, and we trust will be 
blest by Him who gives the increase, to the 
bringing them into a nearer acquaintance with 
the one Shepherd of Israel, under whose teach- 
ings they may be favoured to find true rest to 
their souls.” . ? . ° ° 

“The reports from some quarters further 
signify that a religious visit to Friends’ families 
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amongst them, has lately been performed to good 
satisfaction, in which weighty service Friends of 
this city are now engaged, and so far as they 
have proceeded, have met with satisfaction, hav- 
ing therein been favoured with renewings of 
strength from the Divine hand, and also with 
the acceptable company and solidly helpful 
labours of our well beloved friends Mary Peisly 
and Catherine Payton.” 


Extract from the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1795. 


Died, at Redruth, county Cornwall, at an ad- 
vanced age, Catherine Phillips, one of the people 
called Quakers, relict of the late W. P., a gentle- 
man of large concerns in that mining country, and 
of great respectability, whom she married late in 
life. Her life and talents were too extraordinary 
not to merit record. She wasa native of Dudley, 
county Worcester, and sister to the late James 
Payton, of that place. Her natural powers were 
uncommonly comprehensive ; and, just as she 
arrived at the prime of life, she believed it her 
duty to give up all other considerations to engage 
in the Gospel Ministry, among the Society in 
which she was born. Her conceptions of the 
purity and glory of the Gospel, and that real 
sanctification of heart, which it not only teaches, 
but furnishes the means of effecting, were deeply 
engraven on a mind devoted to God, and filled 
with love towards mankind. ‘Thus animated, 
she visited the congregations of the Society 
throughout most parts of England, and several 
times those of Ireland ; and with the concurrence 
necessary by the discipline established amongst 
them, she visited the Society in North America, 
in company with a young woman of Ireland as 
extraordinary as herself; thus foregoing ease 
and affluence for a very arduous and laborious 
service. Many who attended her ministry, 
were surprised at finding such powers of unfold- 
ing the Christian doctrine in a woman then in 
her youth; and a dignified clergyman, we are 
told, once said, “ he wondered where she attain- 
ed them.” A singular testimony to the excel- 
lence of her preaching, is given by a person of 
great credibility. A gentleman went to her at 
Cambridge, and took two youths, then under his 
care, with him, on purpose, as he said, to con- 
vince them of the futility of all pretensions to 
inspiration; but owned that he left the assembly 
with very different impressions from those with 
which he entered it, She had very considerable 
knowledge in medicine and botany, and published 
something on planting and beautifying waste 
grounds, of which her travels and practical 
knowledge rendered her a good judge. Her 
charity and attention to the poor were extensive ; 
and she was deeply concerned for the reformation 
of their morals. ith this view, she drew up an 
address to the gentlemen of Cornwall, who were 
meta few years since on the mining concerns 
in those parts; and on the agitation of the public 


mind since the French Revolution, sh 
the minors, to convince them of the; 
interest in “studying to be quiet and 
own business.”” This she knew wo 
worthy husband's advice, had he been livin, . 
such a time, who had great influence with },._ 
This paper was thought so salutary, yj... 
neighbouring magistrate had it printed and die 
persed in the country. She was an ardent yyw. 
wisher to the Governors as well as governe ,; 
this realm, desiring to see that righteousnes 
which exalteth a nation “so to flourish as 
draw down the divine blessing on this islayq 4», 
its dependencies.” For some years before by» 
decease, she was rendered a perfect cripple we 
rheumatic gout; and during the confinemen 
which this occasioned, her mental faculties sy 
fered with the body, and rendered her, like some 
other great minds, after a series of uncommon 
exertion, an object of commiseration. From 
these clouds, however, she at times shone fort) 
again, and wrote with precision on the subjects 
alluded to; and also a tract to show why the 
Society of Friends could not fully unite with the 
Methodists in their missions to America and the 
Indies. She left also some MS. poems. During 
this time she could not distend her fingers so as 
to write in the usual way. ‘To the last of her 
ability, she endeavoured to devote herself to the 
service of mankind, and has left an example of 
exalted virtue, although in a line unusval tw the 
generality of her sex. Her uniform, upright 
conduct in her own community, gained her great 
esteem; and her Christian courage to oppos 
licentiousness among the gay, covetousness 
among the rich, and fanaticism among the weak, 
rendered her one of the most useful and dist 
guished members of it. 


R. J. ro M. Rickey. 


Philadelphia, 1759. 

Respected friend,—It appears to me plaiuly, 
that the query proposed to thee is not applicable, 
because they that pretend to no supernatura 
wisdom make no pretensions to religion, and 9 
differ little from the animal part of creation; 
although a measure of the same grace and good 
spirit of God is given to them whereby they 
may know the mind of heaven concerning them, 
if they hinder not its work in their hearts by 
suffering the lust of the flesh, and of the eye, and 
the pride of life, to crowd in and fill up the heart 
But we, who profess to be led and guided by the 
spirit of Truth, and are sensible that we have 
monitor within that will not only dictate 1 vs 
our duties, but if we ask in faith, nothing doubt 
ing, will also give ability to perform that which 
it makes known to be consistent with the will 
Providence,—I say. we, who are making svc 
a profession as this, are not only * to expect 
such guidance,” but it is our indispensable ¢u'y 
to seek to him for counsel and direction, if ¥¢ 
expect from him a blessing. But they who are 
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of their future welfare, who mind 
things, set their affections only on 
on at cee that are fading and ‘cuales, 
oa look no further, and if they accomplish 
their desires by having a companion to assist in 
jis life, that they may live comfortably here, 
they think that they need look no further. But 
hey who are favoured with a prospect of a 
future state, and compare this little span of time 
here, with that immense ocean of eternity, are 
satisfied that their chief interest lies in making 
preparation for it, seeing that our time here, when 
compared with eternity, is butas a drop to a foun- 
nin. But at the same time, my friend, I would 
remark, that if we only pretend to be actuated 
by that grand and noble principle of ‘Truth,—if 
we are only satisfying ourselves with a name to 
Christianity, and at the same time are destitute 
of the life and power of religion, we are mocking 
God, and deceiving our own poor souls. And 
such as these are, I fear, in a worse state than 
those who openly rebel and manifest that they 
sre children of the world, and so enemies to the 
Cross; because they are true to their king, 
though he be an enemy to the kingdom of love 
and light. But these who are in the service of 
the devil, and yet pretend loyalty to God, are 
deceivers in his sight, and he beholds them with 
derision. In short, love begets love, and where 
‘is from a motive of love that is pure, and the 
person’s expressions agreeing with Truth, (for 
out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,) when we see that they are founded 
upon the sure immovable foundation, we need 
not fear adversity, neither shall we in prosperity 
be lifted up. 

It is religion only that beautifies, and where 
that is wanting, (I don’t mean a name only,) the 
distinction between a reprobate and a Christian 
is also wanting. I hope with thee, that thou 
mayst with sincerity, seek wisdom and counsel 
of God, and then, if it is with sincerity, he will 
hear and answer thy request. It is my prayer 
that thou mayst be favoured with the knowledge 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, for I am of the faith 
that our God will raise up from amongst the 
youth of this generation, faithful men and true 
hearted women that need not be ashamed, some 
labouring in a private and some in a public man- 
ner, for the exaltation of the blessed Truth, if 
they stifle not that which will burn up all the 
chaffy part, and purify the heart thoroughly, and 
make them fit vessels to contain the precious 
reasures of the heavenly gifts. May we be of 
this happy number, that we may know the 
purging power of Truth, to do away all that 
which is of an unsanctified, unholy, impure 
nature, that being quickened by the life of reli- 
gion, we may be able to glorify God in our day, 
ag¢ and generation, that, whether single or mar- 
ned, living or dying, we may have the evidence 


, ourselves that we are his, —is what I earnestly 


coire. . R. J. 
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An ancient mansion stands No. 8, Drinker’s 
alley, Philadelphia. Its kitchen window, which 
opens to the westward, afforded, at the time of 
which we write, a cheerful prospect of a pleasant 
garden, the site of which is now occupied by a 
smith’s shop. On a pane of said window, may 
be read the name of Mary Jones, and of three 
others of the same sirname, inscribed, probably, 
with a diamond. Here dwelt the mother of 
R. Jones; here Rebecca and her friend, H. 
Cathrall, succeeded her in her school, which 
was continued in this place till the departure of 
the former for Great Britain. An intimacy sub- 
sisted between R. Jones and John Woolman, 
and she sometimes spent the principal part of the 
summer vacation at his house. We have lying 
before us several specimens of his more careful 
penmanship, in writing copies performed by him 
to be imitated by the pupils of his friend, and 
which were used in her school, of which he was 
an occasional visitor. 


“Knowledge shall be promoted by frequent ex- 
ercise.”’ 


“ Happy hours are quickly followed by amazing 
vexations.”’ 
“Just be thy thought, and every word sincere, 
And know no wish, but what the world may hear.” 
“Tf thou knowest Curisr thou needst know little 
more— 
If not, all’s lost that thou hast known before.” 


On the night succeeding the Select Quarterly 
Meeting-day, in the Second month, probably 
about the year 1762, a great fall of snow occurred, 
which was next morning piled by an eddy half 
way up the door and window of our friends in 
Drinker’s alley, who were apprehensive that 
they might not be able to make their way 
through the snow drifts to Quarterly Meeting, 
R. Jones opened the door to sweep the snow 
from the step, and found, to her surprise, the 
pavement cleared, and a path made down the 
alley to Front street. Whilst she was preparing 
the morning repast, John Woolman entered, 
saying that he thought he had earned his break- 
fast. Having spent the previous night at Reuben 
Haines’, in High street near Fourth, he arose 
early, and remembering the lone sisters in their 
need, and ever ready for an appropriate labour 
of love, however humble, he took with him from 
his lodgings, a snow shovel, proveeded (wading 
through the deep snow from Second street down- 
wards,) and cleared a path from R. Jones’ to 
the Bank Meeting, in Front near Mulberry 
street. After breakfast he made a passage to 
Second street for the beneft of the scholars. 





He that never changed any of his opinions, 
never corrected any of his mistakes; and he 
who was never wise enough to find out any 
mistakes in himself, will not be charitable 
enough to excuse what he reckons mistakes in 
others. 
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For Friends’ Review, 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


It is curious to observe the oscillations of 
public sentiment in reference to historic facts 
and characters. Long after the prejudices en- 
gendered in the heat of party strife might be sup- 
posed to have subsided, when personal attach- 
ment can no longer influence the decision, or 
private interests control the judgment, we often 
find questions opened which we imagined had 
been settled for a century. Sometimes facts are 
brought to light which had been covered by the 
dust of ages. Sometimes through the prevalence 
of more just conceptions of the duty of rulers, 
the attractive traits of individual character can 
no longer conceal its moral turpitude. A Lo- 
renzo de Medici, however munificent his patron- 
age of genius, cannot finally escape the con- 
demnation which awaits the oppressor of his 
people. Unhappily religious animosities often 
survive the strifes of politicians, and when the 
sober voice of history has pronounced upon the 
life and character of some leader in an age of 
polemical excitement, that judgment is liable to 
be called in question, and discussed under influ- 
ences too closely associated with the most im- 
portant considerations to be easily laid aside, and 
often potent enough to stifle the whispers of reason 
and truth. ‘Two historical questions have lately 
been reopened, rather, as it seems to me, in the 
indulgence of personal predilections, than because 
any new light had been thrown upon the points 
at issue. I allude to the somewhat connected 
topics of the character of the puritan founders of 
the New England colonies, in reference to re- 
ligious ‘intolerance; and the final judgment of 
history upon the life and motives of Oliver 
Cromwell. The former has been diseussed by 
the defenders of the colonists, with a temper 
more indicative of zeal than of discretion ; and 
history will probably decide, that whatever may 
have been the virtues of the Pilgrims, they owe 
slender thanks to those who have lately volun- 
teered to exhibit them as patterns of tolerance 
and charity. Few characters have been sub- 
mitted to a more severe examination than that 
of Oliver Cromwell; one of the most extraordi- 
nary men of the most extraordinary period of 
English history. His great success as a leader 
of the Parliament’s army; the earnestness with 
which he advocated the rights of his countrymen; 
his zeal in the cause of religion ; the glory which 
he threw around the national character; the 
sagacity and firmness by which he crushed his 
opponents; and for a time the reputation of 
having rejected the proffered crown; all com- 
bined to swell the praises of this renowned cap- 
tain. ‘The bitterness with which his enemies 


heaped reproaches upon his memory, reacted in 
his favour with a force increased by the weak- 
ness and vices of those by whom he was as- 
sailed. ‘Time, however, passed on; neither the 
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brillianey of his genius, nor the bitterness of é 
opponents, could permanently affect the ne ~. 
of history upon his character as a leadey so 
revolution, and the ruler of the commo - - 
He who had commenced his career a oo 
cea oa : $ the ady 
cate of civil and religious liberty—who had ¢) ’ 
torrents of blood in defence of the unalien; - 
rights of Englishmen—had brought the eenand 
to the block as the penalty of powers Sinead 
and privileges invaded—who had invoked 
throughout all his history, the sacred seme o 
religion in defence of what had else been al. 
judged atrocious crimes ;—this champion of a 
manity and the gospel, was convicted of hayins 
overthrown the ancient representative govery. 
ment—of having usurped by military force 
powers which no English monarch had claimed 
of having substituted for the forced loans and 
occasional imposts of the king he had deposed, a 
system of taxation resting upon his mere yi 
and of contributions unheard of in amount, ~~ 
levied upon obnoxious, but often innocent jp. 
dividuals, with extraordinary cruelty. The pro- 
fessed advocate of religious freedom suffered the 
dungeons of the commonwealth to be crowded 
with thousands of her most virtuous citizens, the 
victims of a fierce intolerance. Loudly profess- 
ing habitually to seek divine counsel by fasting 
and prayer, and to conform his aims to the hig). 
est authority vouchsafed to man, he pursued 
with unfaltering steps, and too often through 
scenes of violence and blood, the selfish purpose 
which ambition dictated, and seems to have 
come at last to regard the institutions of his 
country, the prosperity of her people, and the 
vaunted rights of Englishmen, for which he was 
ready 


1 


“to wade through slaughter to a throne,” 


as sO many instruments by which to aggrandize 
himself and perpetuate his family. 

The moral to be drawn from this wonderful 
story seems to be that of which Hazael has af- 
forded an ancient illustration. Cromwell, the 
retired gentleman, was probably a man of piety; 
the liberties of his country and the freedom to 
disseminate religious truth were then dear to 
him. Loyalty to her institutions influenced his 
early parliamentary career. But success por 
soned the springs of action, until conscience was 
stifled, patriotism became a profession, and re- 
ligion a mask. Such it appears to me is the 
solution of the historic doubts which have lately 
been thrown around his extraordinary career. | 
cannot but think that hero-worship, the habitual 
exaltation of genius above those moral qualities 
by whieh the ascent is gained to 
“ regions mild, of calm and serene air, 


Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call earth,” 


has controlled the judgment of a late eminen! 
biographer, and that the popular historian of the 
Reformation has regarded the potent champioa 
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of tism with a favour which has not 

‘ted him duly to estimate his fatal betrayal 
of the cause of religion and liberty. Whether 
or not we reject the report of Cromwell's dying 

that he was safe because he had once 

yen in the faith, it probably reveals what was 

ing in his mind near the close of his won- 

jerful career. Recollections of loyal impulses 

sified by the lust of power—of the patriot’s aims 
supplanted by ambition—of duty— 

“Stern daughter of the voice of God”— 
silenced amid the strifes of party, too obviously 
darkened the awful hour. Man’s fallible judg- 
ment may venture no farther. 

‘*He who his being gave, 
Shall judge of him alone !’’ 
On another occasion I may offer to the readers 
of the Review a passage from an eminent au- 
thority in support of the views taken oe 





WORKING A TRAVERSE. 


The following anecdote furnishes an agreeable 
illustration’ of the manner in which two im- 
portant events in the life of a distinguished indi- 
vidual were made to depend on each other. 

In the year 1822, Labouchere, who is now a 
member of the British Cabinet, being then a 
clerk in the banking house of Hope, at Amster- 
dam, was sent by his employer to Lord Baring, 
the celebrated banker of London, to negotiate a 
loan; in which transaction he manifested so 
much ability as to attract the attention of the 
English banker. As the latter had a daughter, 
who pleased the fancy of the young man, he re- 
quested of the father permission to marry her. 
The wealthy banker expressed his regard for the 
applicant, but hesitated as to his daughter becom- 
ing the wife of a common clerk. Labouchere 
met this objection by a proposal to become an 
associate with his employer in the banking 
establishment of Amsterdam. The English 
banker admitted that such a connection would 
materially lessen the inequality between them. 
Labouchere returning to Amsterdam, suggested 

the idea of becoming a partner in the bank of 
which Hope was the principal. The wealthy 
banker objected on the ground that the clerk had 
nO property to vest in the concern. “ But,” 
said he, “if | were a member of Lord Baring’s 
family ?”” Indeed,” said the banker, “in that 
case, [ would take you into partnership at once.”’ 
Thus it appeared, that becoming the son-in- 
law of Baring, depended upon a partnership 
with Hope; and the partnership with Hope de- 
pended upon being the son-in-law of Baring. 
But on the strength of these promises, the aspir- 
ing young clerk returned to England, and in two 
months was married to the daughter of the 
London banker, and by virtue of this marriage 
me associated with Hope in his banking 
establishment at Amsterdam.—JVat. Era. 





For Friends’ Review. 
ELIZABETH FRY. 


Notice of the Memoir of her Life. 


(Continued from page 627.) 


“My covenant was with him, of life and 
peace; and I gave them to him for the fear 
wherewith he feared me, and was afraid before 
my name.” 

«“ Write, blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.” 

In our last number, we left Elizabeth Fry upon 
her sick bed, enfeebled by disease of a nervous 
character, and particularly distressing. It be- 
comes us in the remaining remarks that may be 
offered, to contemplate her in this new aspect. 
It was obvious in our last JVotice, that we had 
already arrived at the period when the grasshop- 
per should be a burden—that we were approach- 
ing that, when we must follow her through the 
valley of the shadow of death—when the golden 
bowl must be broken, and the dust should return 
to the earth as it was, and the spirit to God who 
gave it. “Leaves have their time to fall, and 
flowers to fade,””—but at all times—not in winter 
only, but in the spring, summer and autuma of 
life—is the unrelenting dart wisely sent to strike 
its victim. “All seasons are thine own, O 
death.” 

This part of our task is entered upon with 
misgivings. ‘There is a sacredness around the 
death-bed of the man of strong and powerful 
mind, who has nevertheless been broken down 
under the discipline of the Cross, and whose 
long life of devotedness to his Lord has mani- 
fested that his own will has been brought into 
subjection to the Divine will—there is a halo of 
beauty hovering over scenes like this—a partici- 
pation even, in those revelations of the Spirit, 
“ which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man,”’ with which 
no stranger should lightly intermeddle. They 
who have been privileged to mingle and sympa- 
thize in them, feel, should they attempt to de- 
scribe them, that they tread upon holy ground. 

The illness of Elizabeth Fry was severe, and 
for many weeks. During its continuance, we 
cannot but be struck with the untiring assiduity 
with which she was watched over, and most 
tenderly nursed by her family—not only by her 
children, but by her brothers and sisters also. 
Indeed this tenderness of attachment—this mutual 
solicitude for each other’s welfare, was a con- 
spicuous trait in the family character. The only 
daughter who had not seen her for some time, 
came to her in the 10th month, 1843, and found 
her in a state of great depression, but her faith 
was unshaken. “ The complaint being so much 
upon the nerves, produced sensations of irrepres- 
sible distress and discomfort.” It was during 
this confinement that she made the following 
very remarkable declaration to one of her daugh- 
ters: “I cam say one thing: since my heart was 
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touched at seventeen years old, I believe I never 
have awakened from sleep, in sickness or in 
health, by day or by night, without my first 
waking thought being, how best I might serve 
my Lord.” 

She also writes in a letter dated 10th month 
2d,“I have been very much struck in this ill- 
ness, with the manner in which my children 
have been raised up as my helpers, and when I 
look back upon the deep and unutterable travail 
of spirit I have had on their behalf; and now 
that it has pleased the Lord that His hand 
should, in some respects, be heavy upon me, how 
it has pleased Him to enable them to minister to 
my support and help, I think it should be to all 
of you who are parents an encouragement to do 
your best, and commit the rest to God.” 

Her son William, who was at the time watch- 
ing with her, says, the evening of the 29th of 
12th month was one of the greatest suffering 
and distress, such as he did not remember ever 
to have witnessed. “O! the blessedness,”’ said 
she, “‘ of having desired to be on the Lord’s side! 
not that I have any merit of my own. I cannot 
express even in my greatest trials and tribula- 
tions, the blessedness of His service. My life 
has been a remarkable one; much have | had to 
go through, more than mortal knows, or ever 
can know; my sorrows at times have been 
bitter ; but my consolations sweet! In my low- 
est estates, through grace, my love to my Master 
has never failed, nor to my family, nor to my 
fellow-mortals. ‘This illness may be for death, 
or it may not, according to His will; but He will 
never forsake me, even should He be pleased to 
take me this night.”’ 

Toward the end of the winter in 1844, “her 
sufferings became most afflicting. Night after 
night a sorrowing band was mustered for the 
conflict.” Her appointed time, however, had 
not yet arrived, for it pleased Divine Providence, 
that, as the 3d month advanced, there should be 
a perceptible improvement. She felt desirous to 
be removed to Bath, for the benefit of the waters, 
and after weeks of difficulty and doubt, the re- 
moval was effected. Here she gained strength, 
and enjoyed better health afier her return home. 

From the cup of affliction, however, she was 
not to be exempted, even after her bodily dis- 
eases were mitigated. ‘Tv her husband’s sister, 
Elizabeth Fry, she had been long affectionately 
united—they had travelled considerably together 
on religious services—and had sat side by side, 
year after year,in the meeting house at Plaistow. 
This tie was now to be broken. She died in 
the 7th month, finishing her course in hope, and 
rejoicing that the hour of her deliverance had ar- 
rived. 

Elizabeth Fry had for some time earnestly 
wished once more to attend the meeting for wor- 
ship at Plaistow. Several attempts were made 
to enable her to do so, but her extreme debility 
rendered them ineffectual. Her disappointment 
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at the failure was so apparent, that, in the ear! Wil 
part of the 8th month, “her son William on sale 
took to carry out her wishes; drawn by Mean is 
and a younger son in her wheeled chair, she rn ine 
taken up the meeting, a few minutes afer o bro 
Friends had assembled, followed by her hesbead fe 
herchildren, and attendants. Her son W liam tT 
seated himself closely by her side, and the rest f 
near her. The silence that prevailed was Singy. 0 
larly solemn. After some time, in a clear Voice at 
she addressed the meeting. The prominen; ke 
topic of her discourse was ‘the death of the be 


righteous ;’ she expressed the deepest thankjy). 
ness, alluding to her sister Elizabeth Fry, jy, 
the mercies vouchsafed to ‘one who having |». 
boured amongst them, has been ealled from ting 
to eternity.’ She quoted that text, ‘ Blessej 
are the dead who die in the Lord, for they cease 
from their labours and their works do folloy 
them.’ She dwelt on the purposes of affliction, 
on the utter weakness and infirmity of the flesh: 
she tenderly exhorted the young, ‘the litle 
children amongst us.’ She urged the need of 
devotedness of heart and steadiness of purpose: 
she raised a song of praise for the eternal hope 
offered to the Christian, and concluded wih 
those words in Isaiah,—* Thine eyes shall see 
the King in His beauty, they shall behold the 
land that is very far off.’ Prayer was soon 
afterwards offered by her in much the same 
strain.” 

How inexplicable are the ways of Providence! 
truly they are not as ours—they are past finding 
out. This same affectionate and devoted son, 
however unlooked for the event might appear 
when he waited with such filial tenderness upon 
his mother to meeting, was shortly to be sum- 
moned from his growing family—from the no- 
merous important duties of an active life—and 
leaving her in all her feebleness behind him, go 
in the strength of his manhood to render an ac- 
count of his stewardship. The scarlet fever— 
so frequently a frightful disease—had already 
carried off one of his children—himself soon !o!- 
lowed—and soon another child. One grave con- 
tains the father and his two daughters. “Can 
our mother hear this and live? was the natural 
exclamation of her children.” But it is beavi- 
fully remarked by her biographers, that he, by 
whom the bereavement was permitted, voucl- 
safed the sustaining influences of his Holy 
Spirit, and reminding her that no sparrow fel 
without his notice, enabled her to bear the blow. 
«The Christian’s faith proved stronger than the 
mother’s anguish.” On the 29th of the 8 
month, a very few days previous to the death of 
her son William’s second daughter, she writes: 
“Sorrow upon sorrow! Since I last wrole, ¥° 
have lost by death, first, my beloved sister 
Elizabeth Fry ; second, Gurney Reynolds, 7 
sweet, good grandson; third, Juliana Fry, my 
dearest William and Julia’s second daughter; 
and fourth, above all, our most beloved S02, 
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William Storrs Fry, who appeared to catch the 
igiection of his little girl, and died on Third-day 
(scarlet fever, the 27th of this month. A loss 
ine ressible—such a son, husband, friend, and 
brother! but I trust that he is for ever at rest in 
jesus, through the fulness of His love and grace. 
The trial is almost inexpressible. Oh! may the 
Jord sustain us in this time of deep distress. 
oh! dear Lord, keep thy unworthy and poor 
ick servant in this time of unutterable trial ; 
ieep me sound in faith, and clear in mind, and 
be very near to us all.” 

As the winter of 1844-5 wore away, there was 
some revival of strength. “She resumed some 
of her former pursuits—wrote more letters, and 
wok more part in the daily interests of life,” 
and was frequently able to attend her meetings 
for worship. 

The increasing infirmities of her brother-in- 
law, Thomas Fowell Buxton, had for some time 
past distinetly intimated to her, that if life be 
sill, for any considerable length of time, pro- 
longed to her, she must part with him. This, 
her fast friend, and early coadjutor, died on the 
19th of 2d month, 1845. 

She was very desirous once more to visit 
Norfolk. With difficulty she reached Earlham, 
where she remained many weeks, enjoying, so 
far as she was capable, the society and kindness 
of the loved ones she found there. Although 
her sufferings sometimes overcame her and 
weighed her down, yet she frequently went to 
meeting at Norwich. She was drawn up the 
aisle in her wheeled chair, and thence, it is said, 
“ministered with extraordinary life and power 
to those present.”” Here we cannot withhold 
the exclamation—what a history had hers been, 
since, a wild and heedless girl, she sat in that 
house in 1798, and wept under the ministry of 
William Savery. How remarkably varied had 
been the scenes through which she had been 
led—how important to others, in many respects, 
had been her checkered path! The tears were 
now to flow from other eyes—and hers the part 
0 minister in demonstration of the Spirit, and 
with a measure of that same power, which forty- 
seven years before, had mellowed her own 

heart—drawn it towards her God, and given her 
‘glimpse of the beauty of holiness. 

In the latter part of the 5th month, she at- 
‘ended two sittings of the Women’s Yearly 
Meeting in London. Here she enlarged upon 
the declaration of our Saviour that he is the 
Vine, and his followers the branches—that as 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it 
abide in the vine, no more can they, except they 
abide in him, She expressed a doubt whether 
she should ever again meet her beloved friends 
in that place, and in a very solemn manner ap- 
peared in supplication to the Most High. The 

rich, full tones of her voice filled the house, and 
she concluded with the acknowledgment, “great 
and marvellous are thy works, Lord, God Al- 


mighty, just and true are thy ways, thou King 
of saints.”’ 

As the summer advanced, sea air was con- 
sidered likely to be advantageous, and she went 
to Ramsgate, where, under date of 8th month 
27th, this entry appears in her diary: ‘It still 
pleases my Heawenly Father that afflictions 
should abound to me in this tabernacle, as I 
groan, being burthened. Lord, through the ful- 
ness of Thy love and pity, and unmerited mercy, 
be pleased to arise for my help. Bind up my 
broken heart, heal my wounded spirit, and yet 
enable Thy servant, through the power of Thy 
own Spirit, in everything to return Thee thanks, 
and not to faint in the day of trouble, but in hu- 
mility and godly fear to show forth ‘Thy praise. 
Keep me Thine own, through Thy power to do 
this, and pity and help Thy poor servant who 
trusteth in Thee.” 

She had previously written ina letter from 
the same place, to one of her daughters, “I desire 
in heart to say, ‘ Notas I will, butas Thou wilt.’ 
I think none of my friends need fear (as I believe 
they used to do) my being exalted by the good 
opinion of my fellow-mortals. I think my state 
is ‘cast down but not destroyed.” May my 
Lord, whom I have loved and sought to serve, 
keep me alive unto Himself, and may He clothe 
me with His armour that I may ‘stand in the 
evil day, and after having done all, stand.’”’ 

On the 14th of 9th month she attended the 
small meeting of Friends at Drapers, a few miles 
from Ramsgate, and preached a remarkable ser- 
mon on the nearness of death, and the necessity 
of immediate preparation and repentance. ‘I'wo 
days afterwards the last entry was made in her 
Journal. Two or three weeks subsequent to 
this, in a remarkably solemn communication, 
she urged the awful enquiry, “ are we all ready ? 
If the Master should this day call us, is the work 
completely finished? have we anything left to 
do?’’ solemnly repeating the question, “are we 
prepared?” This was indeed a searching en- 
quiry to herself. She was shortly to be called 
from the field—the opportunity to labour was 
soon to be withdrawn. She occasionally rode 
out, but her illness continued, and was attended 
with great acuteness of suffering. The privilege 
of suffering for Christ’s sake was the point most 
frequently dwelt upon. ‘The world, even in its 
beauty and pleasantness, appeared to have lost 
nearly all its attraction. ‘The great object of her 
life had been to do the will of God; she had also 
learned to endure and to trust in his goodness 
and merey. She had believed that the dread of 
death, “in tender mercy to her timid nature,” 
would be taken away, and that she would not be 
permitted to behold him in his terror. On the 
11th of 10th month “ she was seized with pres- 
sure on the brain, under which she gradually 
sank into a state of insensibility.” The last 
words she uttered were, “ O, my dear Lord, help 
and keep thy servant.” Sucdenly on the morn- 
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ing of the 13th of the 10th month, 1845, “ there 
was a change in the breathing ; it was but a mo- 
ment. The silver cord was loosed—a few sighs 
at intervals—and no sound was there. Unut- 
terably blessed was the holy calm—the perfect 
stillness of the chamber of death. She saw the 
King in his beauty, and the land that is very far 

off.” She died at Ramsgate, in the 66th year of 
her age. 

Her remains were brought to her home at 
Upton, whence they were taken and deposited in 
the burying ground of Friends at Barking. Great 
numbers attended her funeral; and the high esti- 
mation in which she had long been held, was 
evinced by the deep feeling that pervaded the 
whole country on this melancholy occasion. 

In a future number it is proposed to make a 


few general observations, and close our JVotice. 
U. M. 


(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEV ENTH MONTH 1, 1848. 








We mentioned last week, the liberation of Anna 
A. Jenkins and Susan Howland, to perform a re- 
ligious visit to Friends in England, We learn by 
the documents since received, that the prospect of 
the former is “ to; pay a visit in the love of the 
gospel to some of the meetings of Friends in Great 
Britain, and to attend to such other religious en- 

gements in that land as may be required of her.”’ 
The latter is liberated “to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ings of London and Ireland, and to visit in the leve 
of the gospel, the meetings constituting them; and 
also to visit, as way may open for it, some uf the 
meetings of those professing with Friends on the 
continent of Europe, and to attend to such other 
religious service as may be required of her.”’ 





Mason anv Drxon’s .ine.-—A correspondent 
enquires where this celebrated line is. It may be 
answered, that it is now proverbially the division 
between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States. 

In the charter granted by Charles I., in 1632, to 
Lord Baltimore, the northern boundary of Mary- 
land was described to be under the fortieth degree 
of North latitude, with the proviso, that the terri- 
tory was not to include any land previously 
occupied by Europeans. The charter to W. Penn, 
issued in 1681, fixed the southern boundary of 
Pennsylvania under the beginning of the fortieth 
degree of North latitude. This implied that the 
fortieth degree in the Maryland patent was then 
understood to mean the beginning of the fortieth, 
or the latitude of thirty-nine. These grants were 
evidently made with a very imperfect knowledge 
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of the geography of the country. The wun qi 
line of the Pennsylvania charter was clea;), x bs 
tended to be in latitude thirty-nine, But he Bt 
proper question was, where the northern jin. .. 

Maryland had been previously fixed. Fo; ‘ ‘aa ef 
of territory already alienated could not be y.), b 
The proprietors construed their patents fayoum\., n 


. . ° a0uy 
to their respective interests, and a long contin.: 


contest ensued. The dispute was not fir 
settled until 1761, when the line between Pan 
sylvania and Maryland was run by Mason a 
Dixon. This line isa parallel of latitude fifteen 
miles south of the southern part of Philade'p) 2 
and of course is nearly in latitude 39° 4N th, 
Though the position thus assigned to the divisiog 
line, does not correspond to the description jg 
either charter, it seems to be not far from wha 
was originally intended by both. 








When this number was nearly ready for the press 
acopy of the London Friend for the Sixth mon) 
was received, which contains a notice, considerably 
in detail, of the late Yearly Meeting held in that 
city. We shall probably furnish our readers nex 
week with the principal parts of this report, which 
are likely to be interesting. A very brief notice js 
all that time will admit in the present. 

On Sixth day 26th of Fifth month, the state oj 
Society being under consideration, the importance 
of attention to the restraining influence of the spirit 
oftruth in their wordly transactions, was pertinent!y 
impressed upon the meeting. It being observe 
that where this is duly regarded, a wisdom supe 
rior to our own is often experienced, by whic! 
simple-hearted are preserved from reproach. The 
subject of books claimed particular attention, and 
the evil consequences of reading works derogatory 
to religion were pointed out. 

At a subsequent sitting, the duty of maintaining 
the testimonies into which our Society was led in 
the beginning, was held upto view. Many op 
nions and practices which were originally em- 
braced from religious conviction, have been since 
adopted by others as rational conclusions ; bvt 
Friends are admonished to remember that they 
were given to us as religious testimonies, aid 
ought to be maintained on their primitive ground. 

On Third day 30th, the minutes of the Meeting 
for Sufferings being read, the subject of slavery and 
the slave trade, produced an animated discussie 
That body had proposed an application to pariit- 
ment for a prohibition of the slave-grown sugars «! 
Cuba and Brazil. On the expediency of such a> 
plication, considerable diversity of sentiment ®> 
peared. , 


ab hus 


An appeal was made to Friends to absiait 
from the use of the productions of servile hands, 
and to use their influence in the substitution of Ue 
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ajucts of free Jabour. The subject at large was 
snally referred to the careful attention of the Meet- 


og or Safferings: | 
at the morning sitting on Sixth day the 2d, 
-sies to all the other Yearly Meetings, as well as 
she general epistle, were adopted as usual ; and the 
neeting concluded. The women’s meeting closed 


sear the same time. 


Died, at Frederick, Maryland, on the 10th inst. 
of an injary received on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, on the third, whilst on his way to the 
sate of [Ilinois, Rrcuarp, son of Horatio C. Wood, 
both of Philadelphia, in the 21st year of his age. 

Although the circumstances attending the death 
of this young man, are of the most deeply afflicting 
character, we are consoled with the belief that he 
was not altogether unprepared for so sudden, and 
» severe a stroke. On the third day after he re- 
ceived his injury, he stated he had been trying to 
bow the knee, for the past three months, and if it 
was the Lord’s will to spare him now, he would 
iytoserve Him. His mind, which owing to the 
effect of the ery had wandered, being restored 
at this time, afforded him the opportunity of pre- 
mring for the awful change, which he was told in 
ill probability awaited him. On finding there was 
no hope of recovery, his deep mental conflicts were 
agonizing, and his bodily sufferings so great, that it 
semed as though unsupported human nature 
could not have endured them. He said, “he had 
been a sinner, yes! the chief of sinners,’’ and 
prayed earnestly for*forgiveness. And in suppli- 
cation he fervently said, “ Father of all mercies, 
if it please thee, pass this bitter cup from me; yet 
not my will but thine be done !”—On Fifth-day he 
sent messages and warnings to many of his friends 
and relatives; the import of which was deeply 
interesting to those for whom they were intended ; 
accompanied with a desire that they might have 
witnessed his sufferings and the anguish of his 
sul. At another period he said, he had had an 
evidence given him, and that not a slight one, that 
he would be accepted.—On Sixth-day, he ejacula- 
ted, “Come, eome, Lord Jesus, take me! Come 
lord Jesus, receive my spirit! It isa hard thing 
die!” Soon after he added, he would not change 
his situation with any one living and enjoying the 
things of this earth. His bodily sufferings con- 
tinued intense until near his close, but his mind 
remained calm, with a firm reliance upon the 
lord, and an assurance that his hopes of immor- 


oe based upon the Sure Foundation.— The 
rend, 





NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


Since our last number was printed, we have 
received a copy of the minutes of that meeting, 
from which the following are extracted. 


Second day, Sixth month, 12th. 


We have received and read at this time the 
printed General Epistle of the Yearly Meeting 
of London, of last year ; and the revival of the 
‘nporiant truths, and the salutary counsel con- 
tained therein, were solemnizing, instructive and 
‘trengthening to us. 
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We have also received epistles addressed to 
this Meeting from the Yearly Meetings of Lon- 
don, New York, Baltimore, North Carolina and 
Indiana, which are truly acceptable, and have 
proved at this time renewedly confirming to us 
of the excellence and benefit of this correspond- 
ence, when conducted under the qualification 
and influence under which we unhesitatingly 
believe it was established, in the ordering of the 
Great Head of the Church. 

A communication from Dublin Yearly Meet- 
ing, through the correspondents, acknowledging 
the receipt of an “acceptable epistle’’ from us, 
issued to them by this Meeting, last year, was 
also received at this time.* 


Fourth day, 16th. 


The following minute of New York Yearly 
Meeting,t referred to in their epistle to this Meet- 
ing, was now laid before us, and under a solemn 
covering which we felt to be mercifully extended 
over us, there was with entire unanimity a very 
full and deliberate expression of unity with it, 
with an evidence, as we trust, that the proposi- 
tion originated in the truth; anda fervent desire 
was felt that He who is the healer of breaches, 
as He is looked unto for direction, may be 
pleased to bless the measure to the good of the 
Church. 


At a subsequent sitting, the following Friends 
were proposed and agreed to as the committee 
to confer with the committees of other Yearly 
Meetings, viz.: Rowland Greene, John Warren, 
John Osborne, John D. Lang, Stephen A. 
Chase, Samuel Boyd Tobey, and David Buffum. 

Proposals, coming from several quarters, to 
change the place of holding the Yearly Meeting, 
toa more central position; a large committee 
was appointed in the men’s and women’s meet- 
ings, to take the subject into their deliberate con- 
sideration, and report their judgment thereon 
next year. 


* The following is an extract of a letter received 
from a Friend of New England, upon whose statements 
entire reliance may be placed. 

“As to the epistle from Ireland.—Our epistle to 
them, the correspondents officially write, was received, 
was acceptable, and was referred by the Yearly Meet- 
ing, with the others, to a large committee to write us 
one in reply. They were severally distributed to 
small sub-committees, and the sub-committee to whom 
ours was referred, failed to produce an essay, and so 
informed tne meeting at its /ast sitting. There seem- 
ed now no remedy left the Yearly Meeting, but to 
direct its correspondents to inform us of the cireum- 
stances, and to acknowledge, on its behalf, the receipt 
of our ‘ acceptable epistle,’ and of the disposition that 
was made of it; that we might not infer that that Meet- 
ing was not disposed to correspond with us. This is 
official information, communicated to us by direction 
of the Yearly Meeting.” 

t This minute appears in page 623 of the Review. 
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The Meeting for Sufferings in its discretion is 
requested to examine, and cause to be printed 
such memorials of deceased Friends as have been 
approved by this Meeting since the last publica- 
tion of these testimonies, a concern having been 
feelingly manifested in this Meeting, for the cir- 
culation of those received the present year. 
The Meeting for Sufferings is also requested to 
cause to be printed a sufficient number of our 
Book of Discipline for the supply of our meet- 
ings, and also for such of our members as may 
desire to be possessed of the book, to be furnished 
to them at cost; and it is desired to prefix there- 
to, if way should open for it; a brief historical 
account of the introduction and establishment of 
the Discipline among Friends. 


Fifth day, 15th, 


The Committee of this Meeting to attend to 
our concern in relation to the Penobscot and 
Passamaquoddy Tribes of Indians, report: 

That we have given some attention to the ob- 
jects of our appeintment, and in accordance with 
a desire expressed last year, a visit has been per- 
formed by two of our number to them. Many 
of the Penobscots were absent at the time, yet 
most of their farming operations were examined, 
and in many instances a commendable improve- 
ment was manifest in the appearance of their 
farms, farming operations and manner of living. 
Several of them keep oxen and plows, and are 
employed by the Agent, in plowing for the tribe. 
They have also erected some new houses since 
our former visit, in which more regard to cleanli- 
ness was observed. But while we viewed these 
improvements with satisfaction, and could hold 
out the language of encouragement for their in- 
dustry and good management, we had to regret 
that in some instances there was a manifest de- 
cline in the manner and amount of their hus- 
bandry and of their domestic comforts. This 
with the great failure in the potatoe crop has 
caused a great decline in their bounty, from some 
previous years. 

The township of the Passamaquoddy Indians 
was also visited for the first time, by friends of 
the committee. It is about 8 by 9 miles in 
extent, lying on the Schoodiac waters. Much 
of its soil appeared good for cultivation. ‘There 
were forty-one families residing on it at the time 
of the visit, most of whom were visited. They 
have four framed dwelling houses in all, on the 
township, the rest inhabit wigwams, with little 
regard to cleanliness, ‘Three and a half miles 
up the lakes is a compact settlement of seventeen 
families, in which are thirty-two children be- 
tween the ages of four and twenty-one years, 
most of whom ean speak and understand the 
English language. At this place they have a 
new and neat meeting house, of the Roman 
Catholic order. The soil here is good, but cul- 
tivated in so rude and unprofitable a manner as 
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of their families. The use of the 
been known on this portion of their townshin 
In short their general appearance is considers.” 
behind the Penobscots in their modes of \.. 
bandry, and in the comforts of ciyjjjz. 
Some of them keep oxen and cows and 
in the winter, and hunt and fish jy s 
From the latter they chiefly obtain their 
ence. 

We are impressed with a belief thatif a «);... 
bly qualified person could be induced to spend 
few weeks among them, in seed time, to asi 
and counsel them in a free and familiar manyey 
on all matters relating to the improvement of 
their condition, it would prove, under the Divine 
blessing, an important service to them and pp. 
mote the object of the Yearly Meeting, | 

The present Yearly Meeting having been , 
solemn and interesting season, in which we 
humbly acknowledge, unworthy as we are, ye. 
have, as we believe, mercifully witnessed the 
presence of the blessed Head of the Church, 
with feelings of gratitude, and in love, we poy 
separate, proposing to meet again at this place, 
at the usual time next year, if the Lord permit, 

Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 
SamvEx Boyp Tonry, 
Clerk this year, 
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For Friends’ Review. 


OBSERVATIONS ON INSANITY AND CRIME. 
(Continued from page 629.) 


And here let me introduce an observation, 
which, if not particularly applicable to the sub- 
ject under examination, may be of importance in 
a moral point of view. 

A large part of my life has been devoted 
the business of teaching, the pupils being nearly 
all young men or boys. In the early partol 
this course it was my lot to have under my care 
a number of boys of remarkably vicious cho- 
racters. As many years have passed since the 
time alluded to, these boys have had time to be 
come men. And what kind of men are they 
now? A large part of them never became men; 
they died before reaching maturity. Of the lew 
who were notoriously vicious, during thei 
boyish years, and who lived to be men, not ove 
to the best of my knowledge arrived at mid¢l 
age. This simple fact suggests a suspicion, ths! 
the vicious propensities, which, in early lilt 
sometimes set order and discipline at defiance, 
are not unfrequently the result of moral insanily. 
Hence there may be reason to apprehend thet 
teachers, as well as ministers of penal |v, 
sometimes punish the objects of their care '0' 
their misfortunes as well as for crimes. What 
ever may be the cause of the extreme propensit} 
to vice, sometimes observable in children, whether 
it is the result of incipient insanity, or the ne 
cation of deep moral depravity, the consequent’ 


to produce but little for the comfort or support| appears clear and unquestionable. Such you" 
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out half their days. Upon the former 


jo not live é 
gpposition, we readily perceive that a morbid 


jection beginning in childhood will be likely to 


sien its possessor to an early grave. Upon 
ng a early indulgence of the Adena 
<jons will almost unavoidably lead to irregu- 
igities of conduct, incompatible with comfort, 
jealth and longevity. 
jn adverting to the nature of punitory laws, it 
rill probably be admitted that the primary object 
of penal inflictions is the security of society from 
he depredations of depraved individuals. “ As 
» the end or final cause of human punishments,” 
ays Judge Blackstone, “this is not by way of 
yonement or expiation of the crime committed ; 
for that must be left to the just determination of 
he Supreme Being; but as a precaution against 
quriher offences of the same kind. ‘This is ef- 
feted three ways: either by the amendment of 
ie offender himself—for which purpose all cor- 
poreal punishments, fine, and temporary exile or 
imprisonment are inflicted; or by deterring 
oiers, by the dread of his example, from offend- 
ing in like way, that the suffering of a few may 
bring fear upon all——which gives rise to all igno- 
ninious punishments, and to such executions of 
justice as are open and public ; or, lastly, by 
depriving the party injuring of the power to do 
future mischief—which is effected by either put- 
ing him to death, or by condemning him to per- 
peal confinement, slavery or exile. ‘The same 
one end of preventing future crimes is endea- 
voured to be answered by each of these three 
species Of punishment. The public gains equal 
security, whether the offender himself be amended 
by wholesome correction, or whether he be dis- 
sled from doing further harm ; and if the penalty 
fils of both these effects, as it may do, still the 
error of his example remains as a warning to 
other citizens, The method of inflicting punish- 
ment ought always to be proportioned to the 
particular purpose it is meant to serve, and by 
n0 means to exceed it; therefore the pains of 
death, and perpetual disability by exile, slavery 
or imprisonment, ought never to be inflicted but 
when the offender appears incorrigible, which 
may be collected either from a repetition of mi- 
iuer offences, or from the perpetration of some 
one crime of deep malignity, which demonstrates 
‘ disposition without hope or probability of 
amendment; and in such cases it would be 
‘ruelty to the public to defer the punishment of 
‘uch a criminal till he had an opportunity of 
epeating, perhaps, the worst of villainies.”’* 
Here the learned commentator disclaims the 
doctrine of punishing offenders by way of expi- 
‘tion for their offences, justly recognizing the 
lhe prerogative indicated by the declaration, 
*engeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord:”’t 
yet when he immediately afterwards speaks of 
he publie execution of justice upon offenders, 


*Commentaries, Vol. 4, p. 11. ~Rom. 12: 19. 
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he seems to have tacitly adopted the doctrine 
which he had just disavowed. And when he 
speaks of rendering punishment proportionate to 
the purpose it is intended to serve, and never to 
extend beyond it, he evidently has in his mind 
the idea of making the degree of criminality a 
measure of the punishment to be awarded. At 
this day, and in this country, the opinion is 
generally discarded which led to the infliction of 
corporal punishment, or public executions, as 
means of deterring others from the commission 
of similar offences. Indeed a careful examination 
of the nature of the human mind, and the ordi- 
nary springs of action, can scarcely fail to 
establish the conviction, that such punishments 
contribute to the increase, rather than the dimi- 
nution of crimes. ‘The sufferer can scarcely 
fail to associate the idea of revenge with the in- 
tentional infliction of pain; and the beholder is 
very liable to regard the punishment as a just 
reward for the deeds of the culprit, or to feel an 
emotion nearly allied to resentment towards the 
agent who causes the suffering. In either case, 
the passions which are roused are unfavourable 
to a sober judgment, and more likely to promote 
vice than virtue. So general indeed is the con- 
viction that public executions are deleterious to 
the community, that in several of the states, capi- 
tal punishments are inflicted within the limits of 
the prison yard. ‘This is a virtual acknowledg- 
ment, that the heaviest visitation of penal law 
does not operate as a salutary example. And if 
the highest penalty of the law does not thus 
operate, it is not easy to see why those of a 
lower grade should be more effective. 

If we fully admit the doctrine indicated by 
Judge Blackstone, that the expiation of crimes 
belongs to the Divine prerogative, and that the 
proper business of human tribunals is the pro- 
tection of society, it will probably appear no 
easy task to reconcile the infliction of suffering 
upon the violators of law, any further than the 
security of the community and the reformation 
of the offenders may require. Punishments 
merely vindictive do not occupy a place in a 
system of pure Christian morality. Their in- 
troduction, however disguised, may be fairly 
traced to the indulgenee of the malevolent 
passions, and their tendency is to awaken cor- 
respondent passions in the sufferers and behold- 
ers. 
That penalties inflicted for the purpose of 
causing an offender to suffer, are in their nature 
vindictive, is a proposition, which, though not 
generally acknowledged in terms, seems to be 
tacitly admitted by legal authorities. Judge 
Blackstone observes, “In all temporal juris- 
dictions, an overt act, or some open evidence of 
an intended crime, is necessary to demonstrate 
the depravity of the will, before the man is liable 
to punishment. And as a vicious will without a 
vicious act is no civil crime, so, on the other 
hand, an unwarrantable act without a vicious 
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Now it appears that no inconsiderabje o_ 
of the labour and embarrassment, frequently .. 
perienced in the formation and administraijy, " 
penal laws, would be avoided by discarijy, a 
vindictive or expiatory principles inyoly,. . 
our penal codes, and founding them entirely ae 
a conservative and restorative basis. Pn 

It is well known that when persons charged 
with capital crimes are brought upon trial, 4) 
the charge is likely to be sustained, the coup! 
for the defendant frequently resorts to the pie, 
of insanity, and there is ample reason to beljey, 
that this plea is often overruled or disregare; in 
cases wherein it is entirely correct. Sines | 
began writing this article, | have heard of a may 
recently executed for murder in a neighbouriny 
state, whose insanity was ascertained by a post 

































will is no crime at all. So that, to constitute a 
crime against human laws, there must be first a 
vicious will, and secondly, an unlawful act con- 
sequent upon such vicious will. 

“ Now there are three cases in which the will 
does not join with the act: 1. Where there is a 
defect of the understanding. For where there is 
no discernment, there is no choice; and where 
there is no choice, there can be no act of the 
will.”* The other cases do not apply to our 
purpose, 

The Judge proceeds to discuss the cases in 
which a defect of understanding may be pre- 
sumed to exist, so as to exempt the actual vio- 
lator of the law from its usual penalties. Here 
infancy, idiocy, and lunacy are examined, and 
some nice distinctions are made or attempted in 


relation to the degree of mental imbecility,| mortem examination. And here let me add, tha, - 
which can be urged as an available excuse for | if criminals must be executed, it seems desirable ot 
the commission of crimes. The decision, how- 


that they should be subjected to subsequent jp. 
spection, so as to furnish such warning to legis 
lative and executive authorities as their cases 
might supply. There is no doubt that executions 
thus followed by strict scientific investigation, 
would sometimes exhibit evidence of insanity 
not previously suspected, and produce a more 
powerful effect in diminishing the number of 
judicial murders, than the example of thes 
punishments ever has had in the prevention of 
murder without law. E. L, 
(To be continued.) 


ever, turns upon the single point, how far the 
offender is competent to understand the nature 
and extent of the crime. The degree in which 
the safety of society may be affected by the va- 
rious shades of rationality in the mind of the cul- 
prit is not examined. It seems to be tacitly ad- 
mitted that the degree of consciousness, which 
must unquestionably render an individual ac- 
countable to his Maker, is that which must also 
subject him to punishment by human authority. 
Is not this to usurp the prerogative which had 
been expressly disclaimed? It is true that in 
adjusting the penalties to be awarded to par- 
ticular violations of law, the probable conse- 
quence of such violation is frequently brought 
into view, yet the principle is generally admitted 
in civil society, that actions which do not indi- 
cate a high degree of moral depravity, ought not 
to be visited by rigorous penalties. Justice is 
said to forbid it. But by what mode of reason- 
ing do we arrive at the conclusion that justice 
authorizes the infliction of severe punishment by 
human authority in cases of manifest depravity, 
how atrocious soever? The opinion can scarcely 
be defended upon any other principle than the 
supposition that the punishment is expiatory. 
The radical idea appears to be that the man, who, 
with a correct perception of moral obligation, is 
guilty of crimes, deserves to suffer. The truth 
of the proposition is not denied ; but the import- 
ant question arises, who is to judge of the clear- 
ness and force of that pereeption, and of the 
measure of suffering which justice demands? 
The answer is easy and conelusive. The Wisdom 
which fathoms the depth of the human heart, 
and weighs the motives as well as the actions of 
men. Human tribunals have litle concern with 
the moral depravity by which actions are pro- 
duced, except as indications of the means to be 


adopted, for the security of society, and the re-| ~, A friend of the editor in this city, informs him 
formation of the offenders. that he had, on a fine Greville rose bush in his y*™ 


aos _____________— | this season, a beautiful. cluster of thirty-two pe’ 
* Commentaries, Vol. 4, p. 20. flowers. 
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PROLIFIC ROSE BUSH.* 


The writer having in his possession a Greville 
rose, of almost unprecedented luxuriance and 
beauty, and believing there are many subscribers 
to “ Friends’ Review,’ who would feel interest 
ed, and perhaps gain some instruction from the 
treatment of his, it has induced him to offer the 
following for publication. 

The bush was transplanted to its present 
place, in the spring of 1844, and during that 
summer attained the height of 33 feet; i has 
since spread, and now completely covers lit 
square yards of the stone dwelling to which i's 
attached. 

Early in the spring it was trained closely 10 
the building by means of wire, afterwards trimming 
off the small lateral branches within 6 or 8 inches 
of the wall, and when in leaf, concealing the 
wires, and giving it the appearance of a clinging 
creeper ; it is at present filled with roses, wt 
having earefully counted them, I found it containe? 
1020 clusters, averaging 5 or 6 flowers each, a 
different colours, making the almost increci 

number of five or six thousand roses from 
| single bush. Ithas a southern exposure, thovs" 
ee ee i eg re ee ale 
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al ech shaded by trees, the soil dark and rich, the oath of supremacy,* and thus it was that our i ‘ 
a od almost constantly moist. K. friends were brought under the operation of these ye 
Deer Creek, Md., 6th mo. 13th, 1848. cruel enactments, although wholly innocent of the / he | 
_ offence at which they were aimed. ‘Their con- be ee 
_ scientious refusal of all oaths, subjected them to fe 
hn For Friends’ Review. penalties which sometimes involved the loss of } . 
m PRAMUNIRE. life itself, many of them dying in prison, from 1th 
oi . , . which there was under the law no escape but by iF 
* thas probably happened to others, as well as the direct interposition of the monarch. —C. Mie) 
BA self, to feel the want of accurate information fest : 
se| so the meaning of this expression, which so From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


te. sien occurs in the Journals of our early Friends. 
.To run them to a premunire,” was a very 
; »ommon expedient of their persecutors, and, per- 


haps, @ brief explanation of the origin of the 


DRY FOGS. 


The ordinary aqueous meteor called * fog,’ 
admits of an easy and natural explanation, as 


and the penalties resulting from the applica- produced by the precipitation of watery vapour, 
ing erm, r held by the air in diffusion, and deposited in the 
Ost ton of the statute, may a any 10 -seme stiles. form of opaque spherules of water. Althoug! 
h raiion of the malice of their enemies, as wellas| -  o¢ - a he eel ae a ioe . 
" of the sufferings of these excellent men. c eas a oe ete ee 
le The word is derived from the terms with ppears most probable that the vapour, in its 
In stich the writ begins— Preemunire facias,” precipitation, forms minute vesicles or bladders 
is ruse A. B. to be forewarned, that is to appear of water, containing each a little spherule of air. 
. bauswer for contempt, Its origin is thus ex- lhe — on phenomena are, with- 
; pained: ‘The Roman See having set up claims ere doubt, principally cieturbanees of stance. 
mn, ; ar ie inter- 
“i esa eval preterm n England, | Pete emperare fin, probaly, the ou 
se pretensions were resisted by Edward I. seg cay tigi 
re these p y warm, water-laded stream of air from the south 


and his sucesssors, by imposing penalties upon 
those who recognized them. By the statutes of 
of Richard II., the penalties imposed for this 
ofence, were the putting out of the king’s pro- 
wetion, a forfeiture of lands and goods to the 
king and attachment of the person ; the writ for 
the execution of these statutes, commencing as 
above mentioned, the word “premunire,” by 
one of those singular corruptions, which seem to 
le indicate the poverty of the language of the law 
nd in those days, came to signify notonly the writ, 
rs but the offence itself of maintaining the papal 
te power. As the strife between the See of Rome 
he and the English monarchs continued, various 
ie additions were made to the offenees included 


or south-west. ‘The peculiar, defiling, world- 
renowned opacity of a metropolitan fog—a 
genuine one, that is to say, the ‘ pride of Novem- 
ber’—is undoubtedly attributable to the infusion 
of the smoke of amillion chimneys. It has been 
clearly shown that carbonaceous particles pos- 
sess a great avidity for the absorption of different 
vapours and gases. Absorbing, then, the exces- 
sively saturated air, they become doubly increas- 
ed in weight; and consequently, instead of dis- 
sipating by the ordinary process, they sink down, 
covering the great city with their hateful odours. 
These few preliminary remarks are necessary, 
because it is of importance to distinguish be- 
tween the phenomena classed under the general 


under this term; all, however, having direct re- ; mi 
nt MIE fence to the introduction of a foreign spiritual head ‘fog.’ Iris ra seen that fog, in the ordi- 2) 
mi jurisdiction into the realm. ‘The recognition of nary acceptation of the term, is simply a hydro- 4 
is sich jurisdiction was considered to be an offence | ™°°0" connected often, though probably rr H Tes 
4 immediately against the king, because it was a invariably, if we give credit to M. Peltier, with gl ie 
i diminution of the authority of the Crown. electric phenomena. hed \ ibs 

Hence, in those times of arbitrary power, the| DY fogs, distinguished from the above in 4 i 
0 penalties were extremely severe. ‘They are thus |S! and in character, cannot well be described, |e 
ig summed up by Coke: “That from conviction, except from the appearances which attend them. a 
3 the defendant shall be out of the king’s protec- A mass of air appears of a dim blue colour ; the 


“ tion; and his lands, tenements and chattels for- | 224° of the sky has lost its ordinary purity of 


¢ B® *ited to the king, and Ais body shall remain in 
i Prison at the king’s pleasure;” and he declares, 
Hat so odious was this offence of premunire, 


—"Sineu Weary Vili; reseunced the authocity of 
pope, an act of parliament was obtained, declaring 
him the only supreme head of the church of England, 


of that a man . . : - | on the earth; and utterly abolishing the authority of 
le by any oth that was eee it oe oe the Roman pontiff, within the British dominions. The 
/ by other man without danger of the law 3) jorh of supremacy, Was an engagement to. observe the 


: although this is denied by later authority, yet it is 
\ Ti “mitted that a person so situated can bring no 
‘ction for any wrong, how atrocious soever, and 
: ‘oman can with safety give him aid or relief. 
c In the reign of Elizabeth, the pains of pramu- 
ire Were imposed upon persons refusing to take 


requisitions of this act; an acknowledgment of the 
king and his successor as the supreme head of the 
English church on earth, and a renunciation of the au- 
thority of the Bishop of Rome. The act establishing 
the supremacy of the king, was repealed in the time of 
Mary, but revived upon the accession of Queen Fliza- 
beth. Ep. 
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tone, and appears muddy; objects at any dis- 
tance are either altogether removed from sight, 
or are shrouded in a delicate mantle of light-blue ; 
the sun at mid-day is shorn of much of its bril- 
liancy, and its aspect is no longer golden, but 
reddish ; as it nears the horizon, the unprotect- 
ed eye can look on it without annoyance, and 
sometimes, if the dry fog is dense, it is lost to 
sight before it dips in reality beneath the distant 
hills; lastly, there is often a peculiar odour per- 
ceptible, and electrical and even volcanic pheno- 
mena are often prevalent about the same time. 
Occasionally dry fog reaches an intensity great 
enough to attract public observation, and even to 
claim record in the works of historical authors. 
In 1557, afier a very hot July, August, and Sep- 
tember, thick, ill-smelling fogs made their appear- 
ance, and were much noted, by reason of the 
alarming circumstances which followed in their 
train. In 1733, a still more extraordinary phe- 
nomenon occurred in France. According to De 
Jussieu, ‘fogs more dense than the darkness of 
Egypt, and of a most offensive odour,’ covered 
the land, and filled the inhabitants with conster- 
nation. History also makes mention of a simi- 
lar phenomenon which occurred in England at 
the time of the dreadful earthquake which shook 
the city of Lisbon to ruins. This fog lasted for 
eight days, and for density and opacity, had not 
been equalled for a century previously. In Oc- 
tober, 1775, the district of Galloway, in Scot- 
land, was visited by a dark, dense fog, which 
had the extraordinary duration of five weeks, 
It was accompanied with a particularly dis- 
agreeable smoky smell, but with very little rain: 
the wind continued pretty steadily from the 
south-east. During the whole period of its con- 
tinuance, the sun was almost wholly obscured. 
It appears probable that this fog had travelled 
northward from France, as the autumn of the 
same year had ushered thick and noisome fogs, 
with concurrent maladies, into that country. 
We believe, however, that not since the dawn 
of history has any dry fog been so remarkable 
as that of the years 1782 and 1783. This phe- 
nomenon, in fact, deserves a most conspicuous 
place among the memorabilia of meteorology ; 
its like has never been seen since, nor is there 
any account of a similar one before. It appeared 
in the form of a pale blue haze; it was most 
dense at noonday; at a little distance, objects 
were totally lost sight of; the sun, at his meri- 
dian, looked of a blood-red colour ; it was said to 
possess an indescribably peculiar odour ; drying 
properties of a certain kind were also attributed 
to it; and it was believed to have deposited in 
some places drops of a viscid, acrid liquid. 
The most remarkable fact was its enormous 
tract of distribution. It covered the immense 
region extending from Lapland to Africa! Dr. 
Hamilton writes, that in England, from the Ist 
of January to the end of May, and especially in 
the latter weeks of that period, there was a re- 


markably gloomy and uncommon) 
state of the atmosphere. Dr. Darwin aq,, 
testimony, and declares that the ai; ec ug 
muddy, and the sun for many weeks oho. 
by dry fog, so as to appear blood-red. a 
same time that it mantled over Engl) 
shrouded Paris; and travellers who had | : 
come from Rome, declared it to be just as 
and hot in Italy; and even the summits of 4, 
highest Alps were covered with it, Travellen 
from Spain affirmed the same of the condj:io, , 
the air inthatcountry. ‘ At Dover,’ says , aa 
temporaneous account, ‘the oldest man |iyis, 
could not remember any fog of so longa con:in,, 
ance ;’ and it was stated that for weeks the Oppo 
site shore could not be deseried. On the ji, 
of June, it appears to have reached an extraopjj. 
nary height at Lincoln. A thick, hot vapoo 
filled for several days the valley between the hill 
on which the upper town stands and that which 
descends from the heath; so that, to borrow ay 
expression of the time, the sun and moon ap 
peared ‘like heated brick-bats,’ and as they arp 
sometimes seen through a morning fog in the 
metropolis. ‘The captains of vessels from the 
Archipelago and Mediterranean, declared tha 
the fog was equally dense in these generally 
transparent regions ; and navigation became ex- 
cessively hazardous in consequence. ‘This ex. 
traordinary phenomenon produced the greates; 
alarm. The churches, and cathedrals, and sain’ 
shrines on the continent, were crowded with 
panic-stricken multitudes, who augured from it 
the immediate dissolution of the present order of 
things. In England, serious impressions of 
similar Kind, though differently manifested, were 
awakened, and many sober-minded Christians 
believed the end of the world to be at hand. la 
Paris there was the greatest consternation. M. 
de Lalande, the eminent member of the Royal 
French Academy of Sciences, sought to allay the 
panic, and published a letter to the editors of 
several journals, conveying his views upon the 
probable cause of the phenomenon. He siated 
that a dry fog, of a somewhat similar character, 
though of course far more circumscribed, had 
appeared in 1764, and was followed by storms 
and hail. Such, he predicted, would very likely 
be the conclusion of the present visitation ; and 
‘the event showed that he was correct. The 
grounds on which he thus attempted the solution 
of the difficulty will be presently stated. 
‘The most tremendous volcanic and electric! 
phenomena co-existed with the fog of 1783, and 
succeeded to it. Calabria was rent by a deva® 
tating earthquake, and in Iceland a volcanic 
eruption of unparalleled violence took place, 
lava-stream of which desolated a large tract, and 
burnt up seventeen villages. ‘The thunder 
storms were of terrific energy. One of th 
principal cities in the north of Hungary was de- 
stroyed. The lightning struck it in nine different 
places, setting the city on fire in every directo 
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spd it was thus burnt to the ground. In many 
vs of Germany churches were struck, public 
"ices seriously damaged, and powder-maga- 
ines blown up. Silesia was distracted with a 
sceession of similar catastrophes, and experi- 
: in addition the terrors of devastating water- 
joods. In France, storms of wind laid the 
country waste, and the harvest of ten domains 
was altogether destroyed by tempests of hail. 
In England the ruin was awful. In the course 
of twenty days, at least eighteen deaths took 
lace by lightning-stroke ; not to mention a very 
number of persons who were struck, but 
escaped death. In the county of Norfolk, one 
armer lost forty sheep, and several horses, by 
ihe electric fluid ; the destruction of live-stock in 
giher counties was very great.  Fire-balls fell 
upon many houses, destroying them, or setting 
hem on fire, and causing the deaths of the inha- 
hitants. The shipping was struck, and many 
lives lost; mills were burnt to the ground ; 
mansions and cottages alike were smitten with 
the ruin-dealing bolts. ‘The thunder rolled its 
deep tones incessantly over the affrighted 
country, and appeared to intimate the arrival of 
more terrible judgments. ‘The lightning assumed 
the most fantastic forms, sometimes globular, 
sometimes in broad sheets, and sometimes as if 
it were emitted from the mouth of a cannon. 
The rains which followed wére unusually heavy, 
and many districts were laid deep under water. 
In the year 1814, a similar obscuration of the 
air ook place, though of a more limited extent, 
and accompanied by excessive cold. In the 
metropolis and in Dublin the darkness was ex- 
ireme ; probably much more so than in the case 
just referred to, Many persons perished by 
walking into canals and rivers. At the Dublin 
post-office, in consequence of the condition of 
the atmosphere preventing their transport, it was 
calculated that at least fen tons of newspapers 
lay waiting for fair weather. Persons who 
charitably undertook to guide others through the 
dim air, were like the blind leading the blind ; 
and the proverbial catastrophe in more than one 
instance followed. The atmosphere of the year 
1831, that much-to-be-remembered period, ex- 
hibited a similar foggy condition, but of less in- 
ensity, and apparently assimilating closer in 
character to that of 1782-3. Dr. Hancock 
sales that he was informed by an intelligent 
captain of a sailing-vessel that he could not re- 
member for thirty years such a condition of the 
alr as occurred at that time; and added, that he 
had not made one voyage free from fog for the 
past eighteen months. In 1834, says the me- 
teorologist Kemtz, a dense dry fog was ob- 
served, which covered a very large portion. of 
Germany. 
(To be continued. ) 





It is said there are now forty-five hundred 
miles of rail-road in operation in the U. States, 
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TOBACCO SMOKING. 


There is a story told of a pious lady, who 
was much addicted to smoking tobacco. She 
had indulged herself in this habit until it had in- 
creased so much upon her, that she not only 
smoked her pipe a large portion of the day, but 
frequently sat up in bed for this purpose in the 
night. After one of these nocturnal entertain- 
ments, she fell asleep, and dreamed that she 
died, and approached heaven. Meeting an 
angel, she asked him if her name was writien in 
the book of life. He disappeared ; but replied, 
upon returning, that he could not find it. “0,” 
said she, “do look again; it must be there.” 
He examined again; but returned with a sor- 
rowful face, saying that it was not there ! 


«O,”’ said she, in agony, “it must be there! 
I have an assurance that it ts there! Do look 
once more!” The angel was moved to tears 
by her entreaties, and again left her to renew his 
search. After a long absence, he came back, 
his face radiant with joy, and exclaimed, “ we 
have found it! we have found it!—but it was 
so clouded and covered with tobacco smoke, that 
we could hardly see it!” ‘The good woman, 
upon waking, immediately threw her pipe away, 
and never indulged in smoking again. 





























THE GREAT REFINER. 


. 
BY H. F. GOULD. 


*Tis sweet to feel that He who tries 
The silver, takes his seat 
Beside the fire that purifies; 
Lest too intense a heat, , 
Raised to consume the base alloy, 
The precious metal too destroy. 


?Tis good to think how well he knows 
The silver’s power, to bear 

The ordeal through which it goes ; 
And that, with skill and care, 

He’! take it from the fire, when fit 

For his own band to polish it. 


*Tis blessedness to know that He 
The piece he has begun 

Will not forsake, ’till He can see, 
To prove the work well done, 

An image, by its brightness shown, 

The perfect likeness of his own. 


But ah! how much of earthly mould, 
Dark relics of the mine, 

Lost from the ore must He behold, 
How long must He refine, 

Ere in the silver He can trace 

The first faint semblance to his face ? 


Thou great Refiner! sit thou by 
Thy promise to fulfil, 
Moved by thy hand, beneath thine eye, 
And melted at thy will, 
O may thy work forever shine, 
Reflecting beauty pure as thine. 
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LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


According toa table compiled from the re- 
searches of a literary gentleman of New York, 
there are in the United States no less than 245 
public libraries. -‘The aggregate number of vol- 
umes is set down at 2,351,860. Itappears that 
the state of New York has 33 libraries, with 
174,000 volumes; Pennsylvania, 32 libraries, 
with 176,100 volumes ; Massachusetts, 30 hibra- 
ries, with 203,000 volumes; Ohio, 23 libraries, 
with 68,000 volumes; Maryland, 11 libraries, 
with 54,200 volumes ; the District of Columbia, 
9 libraries, with 75,000 volumes, and the other 
states smaller numbers. Rhode Island, in pro- 
portion to her population, has the largest num- 
ber of volumes of any state in the Union. 





Wit is brushwood ; judgmentis timber. The 
first makes the brightest flame, but the other 
gives the most lasting heat. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—Senate. The Indian Appropriation 
Bill, a bill to prevent the importation of adulterated 
drugs, and a joint resolution, authorising the pre- 
sentation of a series of United States weights and 
measures to the Government of France, have been 
passed. On the 21st ult. a bill was reported from 
the Post Office Committee, providing for the esta- 
blishment of a uniform rate of postage, fixing letter 
postage at three cents, or five cents if not prepaid; 
and newspapes at one cent, or if not prepaid, two 
cents. On the 24th, a resolution, offered by J. P. 
Hale, instructing the Committee on the District of 
Columbia to report a bill for the abolition of Slavery 
in the District, was voted down by yeas 7, nays 36. 
On the 26th the Senators from the new State of 
Wisconsin—Henry Dodge and J, P. Walker—took 
their seats. 

PoxttticaLt.—The Convention of the “ Barnburn- 
ers” of New York, held at Utica on the 22d and 
23d ult., is represented as large and enthusiastic. 
Martin Van Buren was nominated by acclamation 
for President, and Henry Dodge, of Wisconsin, for 
Vice President. A letter from M. Van Buren, in 
reply to one addressed to him by some of the late 
Jolhaates to Baltimore, was read. He takes de- 
cided ground in favour of free territory and the 
Wilmot Proviso, and says, “I do therefore unhesi- 
tatingly approve of the course you propose to pursue 
in withholding your votes from Gov. Cass, anc 
shall do so myself. If no other candidates than 
those now before the country are presented, I shall 
not vote for President.’”? A Convention composed 
of men of all parties, opposed to the extension of 
slavery into free territory, and opposed to the nomi- 
nees of the Whig and Democratic parties, met at 
Columbus, Ohio, on the 21st ult , saduiouned on 
the 22d. The telegraphic report says, “ There 
were about 400 delegates present, who adopted a 
strong address and resolutions favouring a separate 
organization, and a National Convention to meet at 
Buffalo on the 9th of August to nominate a Free 
Territory candidate for the Presidency. ... The 
Convention resolved to support none but Wilmot 
Proviso men, for Congress or the Legislature.” 

Mexico.—It appears that General Herrera has 
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eRe 
been elected President, and has declined .,, 

the ratifications of the Treaty were exchan tat 
the 30th of 5th mo. The American tro... ,” 
commenced their homeward march. Gaal had 
Sevier was expected to return home shortly, te 








Clifford would remain as. resident Minister) |” 
Evrope.—The Britannia brings news feo 
pool to the 10th ult. The Bank of Engl.) 
discounting on approved securities at 5 pivenn 
Cotton, Flour, Wheat and Corn had all rece). ” 
pies The contending parties of Irish Repos), 
ave, it appears, agreed to unite in one society. 1, 


be called the Irish League, and to agitate the... 
tion of repeal by constitutional means alone, ‘7, 
sale of Mitchell’s furniture and household ¢..., 
attracted an immense attendance, and the an.,, 
were purchased at extremely high prices, ag to),., 
The French Assembly had passed a decree j,, 
reventing tumultuous assemblies in the streo, 
he demand of the Procureur General for Joayo,, 
prosecute Louis Blanc on the charge of participating 
in the insurrection of the 15th of 5th month, ya, 
rejected by a vote of 369 to 331. Thiers and Ly 
Bonaparte are among the candidates recon): 
elected to fill vacancies in the Paris representatio, 
in the Assembly. In Brunswick (Germany) a jay 
has been promulgated, abolishing all disqualitics. 
tions on account of religion, and another repealing 
the prohibition of intermarriage between Jews ap, 
Christians. Italy.—Peschiera surrendered to the 
Sardinians on the 30th, and on the same day , 
battle took place at Goito, on the Mincio, between 
(as reported) 15,000 of the Italian troops and 30,0 
Austrians, the latterhaving sallied out of Mantua 
The Austrians were completely defeated. A; 
Milan, on the 29th, a mob seized on the members 
of the Provisional Government and proclaimed g 
Republic and a new Provisional Government; bu 
they were quickly dispersed by the National 
Guard, and their leaders arrested. The ballot 
taken in the duchy of Parma, on the question of 
annexation to Sardinia, had resulted in favour of 
the annexation, by 37,250 votes out of 39,703. |: 
is said that Sicily has also made proposals for av- 
nexation. A formidable rising was expected 
shortly to take place in the kingdom of Naples. It 
is reported that the province of Calabria is already 
in full insurrection, and that the Sicilians were 
crossing over to join the insurgents. It appears 
there is a movement on foot among the Servianso! 
Southern Austria and Northern Turkey, including 
Croatia, Dalmatia, Illyria, &c., for national inie- 
pendence—that the people are arming, and have 
called together a numerous Congress or Diet. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee who have charge of this Instite- 
tion are desirous of employing a competent Friend 
to teach Latin and Greek in the Boys’ Departmen: 
Application may be made to Nathan Sharpless 
Concord, Pa.; Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, De! 
Charles Yarnall, Philadelphia, or Thomas Evans, 
Haverford, Delaware a Pa.—They also wis 
to engage the services of a Reading Teacher 0 the 
Boys’ School.. Apply to Samuel Beitle, Phila ~ 
phia ; Nathan od Joel Evans, Springhe!", 
or Thomas Evans, Haverford. u 


to 


OFA Friend with a small family wishes 


obtain a couple of boarders. App ry. on 
en 


door 
below No, 163 Wood street above 





